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IN the history of Florentine sculpture 
Luca della Robbia stands with Ghi- 
berti and Donatello> as one of the three 
leading sculptors of the early fifteenth 
century. More than either of his dis- 
tinguished peers he represented the tra- 
ditions^ as well as the sentiments and 
aspirations^ of the Florentine people. 
Whether he carved in marble^ or cast in 
bronze, or modeled in clay, he was al- 
ways serious, religious, industrious, with 
a keen love of nature, of children, and 
a deep reverence for woman. When 
called upon to design a choir gallery 
for the Cathedral of Florence, he did 
not, like Donatello, decorate it with an 
inappropriate bacchanal, but drew his 



inspiration from the Psalms of David. 
When he designed the bronze doors for 
the sacristy of the Cathedral, he did not 
fill his panels with vast compositions, 
boasting like Ghiberti of the number of 
figures he could display, he concentrated 
his attention on simple compositions and 
single figures, more concerned with the 
expression of the inward spirit than with 
external arrangement. He attached him- 
self to the best of Florentine traditions; 
like Giotto and Andrea Pisano, setting 
more value on simplicity and mass than 
upon complexity. He did not experi- 
ment with the varied possibilities of re- 
lief sculpture, but satisfied himself with 
single planes, from which, as in earlier 
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sculpture^ liis figures project in high re- 
lief. Very seldom did he attempt figures 
in the round. 

His chief contribution to the develop- 
ments of art was the application he made 
of lead glazes to terra-cotta sculpture. 
This enabled him to put in the hands of 
architects a durable and effective kind 
of ornament^ much less costly than carved 
stone and marble. It was destined to 
have even broader applications than he 
imagined. His glazed terra-cotta works 
were almost exclusively architectural in 
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purpose^ and consisted of lunettes^ like 
tlie Resurrection and Ascension in the 
Cathedral^ the Madonna and Saints at 
S. Domenico, Urbino^ the Madonna and 
Angels in the two lunettes in the Museo 
Nazionale; or of medallions, like those 
of the Apostles in the Pazzi Chapel, of 
Virtues in the Portogallo Chapel, S. 
Miniato, of coats of arms, as at Or S. 
Michele, the Palazzo Serristori, and else- 
where. Of architectural value were also 
the ceilings he made for the Cappella del 
Crocifisso at S. Miniato, for the porch 
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of the Pazzi Chapel and the tabernacles 
at Jmpruneta^ and the pavement for the 
study of Cosimo or Piero de' Medici. 
That pavement has unfortunately disap- 
peared, but there still remain some pave- 
ments by Andrea della Robbia which 
probably resembled it in design. 

The Gothic sculptors were called upon 



enamel alternately green, violet and blue. 
The frieze and base consist of mosaic 
and painted tiles, while at the sides and 
on the predella are fine figures of S. 
John Baptist and S. Augustine and of 
angels adoring before the diminutive door 
of the reliquary, above which originally 
was the panel representing the Cruci- 
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"frequently to carve elaborate altar- 
pieces, but for these glazed terra-cotta 
•substitutes do not appear until late in 
Luca's career. At Impruneta, some eight 
miles south of Florence, there is pre- 
served a relic of the Holy Cross, and for 
this relic Luca designed a tabernacle in 
which his skill is displayed at its height. 
Its pilasters are decorated with a beau- 
tiful arabesque against a background of 



fixion. There is, perhaps, no other taber- 
nacle in Italy better adapted to house a 
sacred relic. To Luca also may be at- 
tributed an altar-piece at Pescia, like a 
triptych, representing the Madonna and 
Child between angels and saints. This 
is the only altar-piece, strictly so-called, 
to be assigned to Luca della Robbia. Of 
smaller shrines, representing the Ma- 
donna and Child, there are many exam- 
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ples^ of which we need only recall the 
Madonna of the Roses^ and the Madonna 
of the Apple, in the Museo Nazionale, 
and the Madonna and Child with a scroll^ 
in the Innocenti Hospital. These smaller 
works are the only ones easily transport- 
able. The Museum at Berlin^ owing to 
Dr. Bode's insight and enthusiasm^ pos- 
sesses several Madonnas by Luca; in 



Paris^ the Cluny Museum has long pos- 
sessed two fine medallions of Virtues 
from a Pazzi villa near Fiesole^ and the 
Musee Andre and the Collection Foulc 
have fine Madonnas. England has in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum a splendid 
coat of arms of Rene d'Anjou^ and the 
Nynehead church at Wellington two 
charming Madonnas. Fortunately the 
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westward flow of Renaissance art has 
carried with it to this country a few ex- 
amples of Luca's work^ of which the most 
important are the Madonna of the Alt- 
man collection^ and the Madonna and 
Child in a niche, represented in the 
Bliss collection, New York, and in the 
Shaw collection, Boston. These are 
charming works of art, and show Luca's 



is exemplified in these angels in his not 
having attempted to give them wings 
of terra-cotta. The holes for the wings 
exist, but the wings, which recently dis- 
covered documents show were made of 
wood, have disappeared. It would be in- 
teresting to know whether these wings, 
like those in later Robbia angels, were 
painted in polychromatic stripes. Pos- 
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direct and simple manner in depicting 
the mother and child. 

Twice only, so far as his works remain, 
did Luca attempt figures in the round, 
and these partake somewhat of the nature 
of figures in relief. The two candela- 
brum bearing angels in the south sacristy 
of the cathedral were intended to be set 
upon an altar on either side of a marble 
tabernacle in the Chapel of S. Stephen. 
Later members of the Robbia school 
made similar candelabrum bearers, but 
none so majestic as these. Luca's timidity 



sibly Luca was afraid that wings made 
of terra-cotta would crack in the baking, 
possibly he was not yet prepared for 
brilliant polychromatic effects. 

One other example, and a very splen- 
did one, exists of Luca's attempt at 
sculpture in the round — the group repre- 
senting the Visitation in the church of 
S. Giovanni fuorcivitas at Pistoia. This 
group must have been in the church of 
S. Giovanni as early as Oct. 11, 1445, 
when a certain Monna Bice established 
a foundation for the purchase of oil so 
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that a lamp could be kept burning before 
it night and day. This group is univer- 
sally admired as one of the most living 
interpretations of an oft-repeated theme. 
Strangely enough Dr. Peleo Bacci, who 
published the document, at once an- 
nounced that this group could not be by 
Luca^ but must be by some late member 
of the school^ like Benedetto Buglioni^ 
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and that the original group has been lost. 
No one who has seen the documented 
works of Benedetto Buglioni could long 
believe that he was capable of producing 
so fine a group as this. Nor can the 
attribution to Andrea della Robbia long 
survive. The closer the study we give 
to tliis monument, the more evident be- 
comes its primitive character. The glaze 
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itself is coarse and heavy^ and insuffi- 
ciently fused, but there is no danger of 
its rubbing off or flaking off like the 
glazes of the later members of the 
school. In type the Madonna is early, 
as witnessed by her head-dress, the fluted 
ruffle about her neck, her heavy drapery. 
Her hair and the little ringlet on her 
cheek are as Luca would have made them. 
And the S. Elizabeth may be paralleled 
by the kneeling Apostles in the Ascension 
relief in the cathedral, far better than 
by the kneeling ladies in the works of 
Andrea della Robbia. It is in such a 



work as this that Luca's deep religious 
feeling is best expressed, and it is this 
that makes his Madonnas appeal to us 
more strongly than the more skilful prod- 
ucts of the later centuries. The garlands 
that surround many of his reliefs bear 
witness of his skill in modeling, his ju- 
dicious selection of colors, and his care 
in bringing delicate works safely through 
the hazards of the furnace. From them 
we learn to appreciate his love of nature, 
no less than from the rollicking children, 
who sing and dance and play all manner 
of instruments on his immortal cantoria. 
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WATER COLORS AND OTHER WORKS 

Shown in the Philadelphia Water Color Club's 
Annual Exhibition 



'"pHE Philadelphia Water Color Club's 
_X.. annual exhibitions are invariably 
events of interest, vying in popularity 
with exhibitions of works in that sup- 
posedly more virile medium, oils. The 
eleventh annual, which opened on No- 
vember 9th and continued until Decem- 



ber 14th, was no exception. About seven 
hundred works were comprised in the 
catalogue. These occupied a majority 
of the picture galleries and the corridors 
of the upper floor of the Pennsylvania 
Academy. Works in black and white, 
drawings, lithographs, etchings and illus- 



